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A RAILWAY ROMANCE. 


From the window of a carriage on the North 
London Railway, as the train rumbles over 
stifling little City streets, and rushes past the back- 
gardens of suburban terraces, you often catch 
curious glimpses of house-interiors ; and within 
the carriage, you may sometimes catch analogous 
glimpses of heart-interiors, partial revelations of 
life-histories, that make you angry because they 
are so partial, and pique your curiosity. ‘ The best 
bribe,” writes Emerson, ‘ which London offers to- 
day to the imagination is, that, in such a vast 
variety of people and conditions, one can believe 
there is room for persons of romantic character to 
exist.’ At anyrate, there is plenty of room in 
London for romantic incidents ; and, maugre the 
prosaic tendency absurdly imputed to railways, 
such incidents, as I have said, may ever and anon 
be witnessed on the metropolitan ‘ omnibus lines.’ 
Here is my latest case in point. 

The other evening, I turned into the squeezed-up 
passage which gives ingress to the Highbury Rail- 
way Station. My immediate predecessors were an 
elderly woman in neat but rusty widow’s weeds ; 
and a younger woman in bonnet, shawl, and dress 
of modish shape, but very common material. She 
did not look ridiculous, however, in her cheap 
finery. Her figure and her walk were both so 
good, that only for her own sake did I wish the 
graceful little creature richer robes. The imitation- 
face that fell over her chignon was yellow enough 
to be real, but one’s eyes soon glanced from that to 
the genuine silky dark-brown hair it checkered. 
She half turned, to prevent the swing-door from 
banging in my face, and I had a chance of stealing 
a look at hers. It did not exactly answer to her 
figure, being very pale, and having no strikingly 
beautiful feature, except the large liquid eyes ; 
but in these, and indeed in the whole of her face, 
there was an expression that puzzled me. A good 
many faces are mere masks, except to a physiogno- 
mist who can read little lines that cannot be 
smoothed away when the bland or self-satisfied 


look for public inspection is put on; but hers 


could not help speaking all over, though what it 
said I could not in the least make out. Its mean- 
ing was like a secret told in Sanscrit. It bothered 
me like a riddle one is too proud of one’s acuteness 
to give up, or a name or a quotation that flits in 
the misty memory, ever and anon giving a flap 
with its flying skirts, but obstinately refusing to be 
captured. Although not more than two or three 
and twenty, she had a weary look; but there was 
no resignation in her face, which, in spite of its 
despondency, gave you the impression of one that 
still believed in happiness, and was hungry after 
it; and her deep inscrutable eyes seemed, almost 
simultaneously, roguishly innocent and remorse- 
fully penitent, affectionately beseeching and scorn- 
fully defiant. Perhaps I did not see all this at the 
first glance ; perhaps, when I did see it, it was all 
my fancy. But at anyrate, the face puzzled me as 
soon as I saw it, and has continued to puzzle me. 
‘Two second returns to Hackney, said the old 
lady, laying down her shilling. My journey chanced 
to be a similar one, and I determined if possible to 
get into the same carriage with my psychological 
curiosity. The clerk, who was taking his tea very 
much as dogs are said to lap the Nile, appeared at 
his pigeon-hole with his mouth full of bread and 
butter, and snapped our blue-and-pink tickets in 
and out of his stamper as if he wished they were 
our noses. We descended the stairs, that are almost 
as gloomy and grimy as a coal-pit shaft, and when 
we reached the worn platform bricks, found a 
train had just gone, and that we had therefore 
nearly a quarter of an hour to wait. Waiting at 
Highbury Station is, as a rule, one of the most 
depressing modes of passing time. The station 
buildings are black with the deposits of innumer- 
able funnel-fumes. The yellow-faced clock looks 
afflicted with jaundice, and heartily sick of the 
task of telling the time. The posted bills are 
few; and, under any circumstances, auctioneers’ 
advertisements, time-tables, and announcements 
that such and such a passenger, named, has been 
fined for riding in a wrong carriage, and such 
another, indicated by initials, has paid the pen- 
alty for smoking, or has publicly apologised for 
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disregarding some other of the Company’s by-laws, 
are not lively reading when perused by light dim 
even in the daytime. Your fellow-sufferers on both 
sides of the line sit in sulky silence on the narrow 
benches, or pace up and down, in short turns, like 
= bears. Sometimes an itinerant musician, 

nt on levying coppers, squeezes the most melan- 
choly of melodies out of an asthmatic accordion. 
The unseen omnibuses roll with muffled thunder 
over the tunnelled roadway. If you walk beyond 
the platform shed, the most cheerful yo that 
you can see is a yard full of omnibuses laid up in 
ordinary. Long goods and ballast trains wriggle 
by in a hurry, like reptiles uncomfortable at being 
seen out by daytime ; and passenger-trains that do 
not stop rush past like rockets, deafening you with 
their shriek and roar, stifling you with their 
sulphurous steam, making you giddy with their 
shimmering brass and glass, almost sweeping you 
off the platform, in spite of the porters’ stento- 
rian ‘Stand back! stand back !’ in their whistling 
wind, and intensifying your wrath at being kept 
waiting as you watch their red rear-lamps growing 
dim far up the road you want to travel. 

For once, however, I did not weary of waiting 
at Highbury, as I walked up and down its plat- 
form, glancing as often as I could, without down- 
right staring, at my puzzling fellow-traveller. The 
more I looked, the more puzzled I grew. No kind 
of experience that I could conjecture would fit 
that contradictorily expressive face. There was 
nothing striking in her companion. She seemed 
merely a widow who for a good many years had 
been obliged to fight and fend for herself. There 
was nothing momentous, either, in the object of 
their journey ; since, from a paper-bag which the 
old lady was very anxious to save from crushing, 
and a remark or two exchanged between the pair, 
I was able to gather that they were yoked going 
to drink tea at a friend’s. At last a Chal 
train pulled up, the usual rush was made into and 
out of the carriages: ‘ Any more going on ?—right 
forward !’ cried the porters ; the guard raised his 
hand, and whistled, and slamming the doors as he 
went, trotted back to leap into his van as it left 
the platform. Everything outside ran in the well- 
worn rut of railway routine, and everything inside 
the third-class carriage was as commonplace as usual, 
except the queerly fascinating face, nearly opposite 
to which I had contrived to place myself. We were 
rather crowded ; and some ruddy graziers, who had 

ot in at the Caledonian Road, on their way home 
from the cattle-market, made, as usual, jocosely 
polite offers to take any young lady on their knees, 
and laughed as heartily as ever at their own oft- 
repeated wit. The usual lean drover from the same 
locality, in a state of beer and a suit of greasy 
white fustian, was edged off from, as an ineligible 
neighbour, and, as usual, squared his elbows, and 
inquired at large whether he hadn’t paid his fare, 
1 well then, bless our vision! wasn’t his money 
as good as ours! The usual little man in seedy 
clerical black sat meditating in a corner, and looked 
up scandalised at, and nervously contemplating 
the rebuke of, the strong language. The usual 
policeman off duty pompously discussed a recent 
‘case’ with an admiring friend, proud of obtaining 
information from official sources. The usual tired 
commissionnaire nodded his sandy moustaches over 
his mud-splashed leggings ; and the usual voiceless 
vocalist, as soon as we had passed Ball’s Pond, 
began to clamber over the seat-backs in impudent 
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quest of undeserved half-pence, i tead of well. 
ce, ins 0 a 
merited kicks for the ditties with which he ty 
deafened us. Everything was as usual except my 
enigmatical vis-d-vis. Only one thing could ] 
discover in reference to her. As we ran into 
Dalston Junction, she happened to take off her lef, 
glove, and I saw that she wore a wedding-ring, 
The porters were bawling: ‘Change here for 
’ackney, ’ctoria Park, Bow, and Stepney’ The 
Poplar train was waiting ; and hurrying across the 
platform, my puzzle, her companion, and myself. 
once more got into the same compartment, an end 
one with a single seat. There was a passenger 
already in it on the off-side—a sunburned, hand- 
some, but stern-looking man, whose glossy blue 
broadcloth, black satin waistcoat, and massive 
Albert chain, combined with his physique, seemed 
to indicate a in his shore- 
going togs. the hurry of entering the carri 
neither of the women noticed him bes when 4 
train had started, the younger chanced to glance at 
him, as he sat on the other side of her friend, 
staring absently, but with a knitted brow, out of 
the further window. Her pale face flushed an 
almost peony red, and then more than relapsed 
intoa chalkclike pallor ; the perspiration burst ont 
in cold big s upon her forehead ; her white 
lips twitched. The varying expressions of her 
mobile face chased one another like the lights and 
shadows of an — day ; but the shame was 
deeper, and the defiance more angry, and the 
supplication, I fancied, both more pleading and 
more hopeless. She made a little start from her 
seat, as if she would have gone to the man, and 
then she shrank back again, as if she wanted to 
hide from him. Directly afterwards, she pulled 
her friend’s sleeve, and directed her attention to 
the gloomy mariner. No sooner did the old lady 
see him, than she sprang up, and fairly hugged 


im. 
‘O Harry,’ she said sobbing, ‘why didn’t you 
tell us you ’d come home ? 

‘Why, mother,’ shouted the man, looking as 
astonished as herself, ‘I’ve just been up to the old 
~ and they told me you’d gone to Ameriky. 

only got into the river last night, and was going 
back to the ship now. Why didn’t you leave your 
address? Where are you off to now?’ 

‘Oh, only to your aunt’s at Homerton ; and you 
must come along with us,’ answered the tremulous 
old lady, clutching his big brown hand, as if she 
feared that her just-found son would fly off into 
vague space again, if she didn’t hold him tight. _ 

or the first time, he noticed who was with his 
mother. ll the cheeriness instantly vanished 
from his face. He gave first a savage scowl, and 
then a cold stare at the poor young creature, who 
trembled so, as she looked at dim from under her 
eyelids, that the beads of her vulcanite bracelets 
tinkled. 

‘What’s she doing here ?’ the sailor growled. 

‘Hush, hush !’ the terrified mother whispered, 
at last remembering that she wasn’t alone with her 
son. ‘ I'll tell you all about it by and by.’ 

By this time, the hoary tower of old Hackney 
Church rose on the left, and the train was pulling 
up for the station. Before it had stopped, the 
sailor rudely pushed his way to the door, and 
almost ed his mother out after him on to the 

latform. handed out her companion, who 
ad been so roughly slighted, and then drop 
behind, speculating as to what it all might mean. A 
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<aspicion flitted across my mind that perhaps the 
ilor might have good reason for his anger ; but 
one is slow to credit evil of a graceful figure and a 
fascinating face, and apt to side with their owner, 
whatever appearances may be against her. My 
puzzling fellow-traveller followed the two others at 
a distance down the station-steps and =P the street. 
When they turned into the churchyard, she stood 
for a second or two looking timidly after them, but 
in followed them. Her red-and-black shawl 
flitted over the white flagstones, and then was lost 
in the dimly oe am in which the white 
tombstones glimmered like ghosts. As I walked 
on through old-fashioned Clapton, meeting almost 
as few people in the peacefully quiet streets as if 
it had been midnight, and. watching the bright 
blotches of light in the great dim houses standing 
back in their dusky gardens—lights that told of 
happy family gatherings after the bustling day in 
the City—I could not help thinking —_ regret- 
fully of my poor little fellow-traveller, left out so 
cheerlessly in the dark. 

I could not help thinking of her either, as I 
went back to the station at night, and wondering 
whether I might chance to travel with her and the 
old lady again, and whether the sailor would be 
with them. I had no time to look about me in the 
station, however ; I was late, and had to race up 
the steps to catch the last train. At Dalston, also, 
Thad no time to spare ; the Chalk Farm train was just 
about to start, and there was that general scamper up 
and down the stairs, which makes changing carriages 
there one of the longest and most wearisome stages 
of the journey. But when I had got out at High- 
bury, i saw the red-and-black shawl going up the 
steps before me. Neither the widow nor her son 
was there. The gas shone on my fellow-traveller’s 
face as she turned to give up her ticket, and shewed 
that her eyes were red and swollen with weeping. 
It was a most dreary, lonely-looking face. She 
seemed to recognise me as one who had witnessed 
the scene in the carriage, and hurried out of the 

I watched her run across the street, 
iving recklessly under the noses of the ’bus-horses 
that were being pulled up at the station-door ; I 
saw her turn the dark corner of the Canonbury 
Road; and that is all I can tell of my eni But 
I think I cannot be wrong in fancying that I had had 
a momentary glimpse of one of the myriads of dark 
dramas that are being played out, with so little heed 
from — the actors, in this huge London, in 
which e millions of souls live, and move, and 
have their troublous being. 


LABOUR AS IT USED TO BE. 


Srrixes of labour against capital, and a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the _—_ by which 
they are organised and maintained: these are the 
most noticeable facts in the British labour-market 
at the present moment. Thinking men, solicitous 
for the well-being of British trade and British 
workmen, are devising plans by which it is ho 
to prevent for the future both the strikes and the 
heavy loss of time, money, and morale which are 
incidental to them. 

While these plans are being matured, it may be 
well to take a look backward, and see what has 
hitherto been the relation between employer and 
employed in handicrafts and husbandry. Such a 


retrospection cannot fail to be interesting ; it may 


b— be useful. Without going back to quite feudal 


times, when might avowedly lorded it over right, 

and labour being weaker than wealth, went to the 

— men guiding themselves by ‘the good old 


The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


there is a law in the statute-book of Edward III. 
which clearly shews the unenfranchised condition 
of workmen in England under Plantagenet rule. 
It is called a Statute of Labourers, passed in the 
twenty-fifth year of the king, and is the formal 
enactment of an ordinance of the king in council, 
which was passed two years before, at a time when 
the parliament, ouk summoned, did not meet 
because of the plague (the Black Death) which was 

ing. The ordinance defined a labourer thus: 
4 | md man or woman of whatever condition, free 
or servile, able in body, and under sixty years of 
age, not living by merchandise or trade, or by his 
own property, or by cultivating his own land ;’ and 
commanded that all persons coming within this 
definition should take such wages, and no more, as 
they had received in their several districts in the 
twentieth year of the king’s reign, or five or six 
years before that. 

The quaint preamble to the statute states the 
ground on which the law was framed. It 
begins by saying: ‘Whereas late i the 
malice of servants which were idle and not will- 
ing to serve, after the pestilence, without taki 
excessive wages, the recent ordinance was iste 
‘and now forasmuch as it is given the king 
to understand that the said servants, having no 
regard to the said ordinance, but to their ease and 
singular covetise, do withdraw themselves from 
serving the great men or others unless they have 
liveries and wages to the double or treble of that 
they were wont to take the said twentieth year and 
before ; to the great damage of the men, and 
impoverishing of all those of the said commonalty’ 
It then fixes the wages to be paid to all sorts of 
workmen, the principle being that no more wages 
should be paid than had been paid in the twentieth 

ear of the king. Agricultural labourers were to 

hired by the year, and sworn to abide by their 

work, imprisonment and exposure in the stocks 
being the punishment provided for defaulters. 

The whole thing was very unfair, because ‘ the 
great pestilence,’ which destroyed more than half 
the tion of England, and which had doubtless 
told more severely on the labouring class, ill-housed 
and ill-fed, than upon the wealthier classes, had so 
lessened the supply of labour that wages ought 
naturally to have been increased to the survivors ; 
but a parliament composed wholly of persons who 
employed labour, and who were interested in keep- 
ing down wages, could not perhaps be expected 
to consider others than themselves in the matter. 
There was positive injustice in a standard 
based upon prices commonly paid in the twentieth 


ped | year of the king, for, owing to the untilled state of 


the land, consequent upon the death of the tillers, 
provisions had become much dearer, and other 
causes had contributed to decrease the value of 
money. However, the standard was fixed, and the 
law was passed, and it is not too much to say that 
they were among the chief causes of the discontent 
of the labouring classes which found expression in 
1381 under the leadership of Wat Tyler. After 
the ‘rebels’ had been thoroughly subdued by a 
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process which necessitated, even in those times, 
an Act of Indemnity for the suppressors, it was 
found that they were still wicked enough to want 
enough to live on; so, in the twelfth year of 
Richard IL, the legislature passed an act which 
was meant to Sop tee in check. The act recited 
that ‘servants and labourers will not, nor by a 
long season would serve and labour without out- 
rageous and excessive hire, and much more than 
hath been given to such servants and labourers in 
any time past, so that, for the dearness of the said 
servants and labourers, the husbands and land- 
tenants cannot Pay their rents, nor hardly live upon 
their lands. It then went on to fix the wages of 
agricultural labourers more icularly than had 
et been done. A bailiff for husbandry was to 

ve 13s, 4d. a year, ‘and his clothing once by 
at most ;’ a master-hind, a carter, or a shepherd 
was to have 10s. a year; an oxherd, 6s. 8d.; a 
swineherd, 6s.; and a woman-labourer, 6s. a year. 
The former Statute of Labourers was confirmed, 
and the new act added these restrictions, that no 
labourer or servant should quit the place where he 
worked without having a passport declaring his 
history, and containing a permit for him to go. If 
he were found without such a document, he was to 
be put in the stocks. It was also provided, in the 
spirit of the worst predial ys that children 
who had served in husbandry till they were twelve 
years of age, should ‘from thenceforth abide at the 
same labour, without being put to any trade or 
handicraft.’ 

Under these laws, agricultural labourers existed 
more or less miserably for a long term of years. 
Workmen in towns, artificers and their labourers, 
were still nominally subject to the statute of Edward 
IIL., though in practice the provisions of that law 
were modified by the exigencies of the demand for 
skilled labour and the comparatively small amount 
of the supply. Corporations and guilds, especially 
in chartered towns, had also their rules and by- 
laws, which tended to diminish as against trade and 
manufactures the severity of the statute, though in 
the main their efforts were directed rather to 
secure profit to the masters than fair remuneration 
to the men. Still, the members of guilds finding 
it to be their interest to employ the very best 
kind of labour, and finding also that this kind of 
labour was not to be had, or, at all events, to be 
exerted, without a proportionate wage, managed to 
attain their object fwithout going directly counter 
to the law of the land. They made presents, they 
stipulated that certain perquisites should be given, 
they found some means or other of remedying, in 
their own interest, the injustice of the law. As 
against artificers generally, however, in common 
with agricultural labourers, the law of Edward LIT. 
was binding, and continued in force till the fifth 
year of Elizabeth. An act was certainly passed in 
the eleventh year of Henry VII., which fixed ‘ the 
yearly wages of servants in husbandry, and the 
several wages of artificers, day-labourers, and ship- 
wrights ; and the several times limited for their 
work, meals, and sleep ;’ but it was repealed in 
the following year; and with the exception of a 
statute of Henry VIII., which aimed at fixing the 
price of all kinds of labour, and the hours at which 
an artificer or labourer should ‘begin and end his 
work, and what time he shall have for his meals 
and sleep,’ there was no legislation backed up by 
penalties, and systematically enforced, till the fifth 
year of Elizabeth. In that year, a law was passed 


io 


which remained in force till the fifty-third year of 
the reign of er III. By it, all former statutes 
were repealed, and re-embodied in a most compre- 
hensive way ; and rules, with punishments for the 
infraction of them, were laid down, with the inten- 
tion of including all labourers and craftsmen jy 
their folds. It must also, in fairness, be said that care 
was taken to a against the hire of those who 
might be employed being kept back through frand 
a provision which seems to argue that the dis. 
honesty of masters had made it necessary, The 
act recites that the wages fixed by former statutes 
‘are too small and not answerable to this tin, 
respecting the advancement of prices of all thi 
belonging to the said servants and labourers ;’ and 
goes on to enact that every year, at the first general 
sessions after Easter, the justices of the peace in 
the country, and the sheriff, mayor, or other autho- 
rity in towns, shall meet, and ‘ calling unto them 
such discreet and grave persons of the said county, 
or of the said city or town corporate, as they shall 
think meet, and conferring together respecting the 
plenty or —— of the time, and other circum- 
stances necessarily to be considered, shall be at 
liberty to fix the wages for the current year, of all 
artificers and labourers whose wages had been fixed 
by previous statutes, and also of all such artificers, 
&c. as had not been rated, but the assembled magis- 
trates might think ought to be so. The 
agreed upon were to be proclaimed, and everybody 
convicted of giving more was to be imprisoned for 
ten days, an fined five pounds ; everybody con- 
victed of receiving more was to be imprisoned for 
three weeks. It was also provided by this act that 
no artificer in a large olen of trades which were 
specified, should be hired for a less period than a 
year ; that a quarter’s warning should be given on 
either side before an engagement could be ter- 
minated ; and that the hours of work for labourers 
hired by the day or week were, between the middle 
of March and the middle of September, to be from 
5 a.m. till between 7 and 8 p.M., two hours and a 
half being allowed for breakfast, dinner, and 


drinking. But the most objectionable restraint on 
individual liberty contained in this act was that 
which forbade an artificer to depart from the town 
or city where he worked without he was furnished 
with a testimonial under the seal of the town, and 
of two ‘ honest householders,’ declaring the lawful- 
ness of his departure. This testimonial had to be 
registered in the workman’s parish, and was in the 
following form, prescribed by the act :—Memoran- 
dum—tThat A. B., late servant to C. D. of E, 
husbandman, or tailor, &c. in the county of —, is 
licensed to depart from his said master, and is 
at his liberty to serve elsewhere, according to the 
statute in that case made and provided. In witness 
whereof, &c. 


Dated—the day, month, year, and place, &c. of the 
making thereof. 

By this same statute, the apprenticeship system, 
which had been moulded in various trade corpora- 
tions, was made part of the law of the land ; and 
all persons were forbidden to engage in any trade 
at that time established, unless they had served to 
it a seven years’ apprenticeship. 

Various laws were enacted Suaeety to regu- 
late the prices of labour in particular trades ; thus, 
by a statute passed in the seventh year of George L, 
on the occasion of an endeavour among the London 


neymen tailors in London and Westminster, and 


tailors to get more wages, it was ordered that cy 
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within the bills of mortality, should, between the 
95th March and the 24th June, work from 6 A.M. 
to § P.M. an hour being allowed for dinner, for 
two shillings a day ; and during the rest of the 
ear they were to take 1s. 8d. Any master giving 
more was to be fined five pounds, and any workman 
receiving more was to be imprisoned for two months. 
By an act of the eighth of George IIL, the hours 
were changed to between 6 A.M. and 7 P.M., with 
an hour for dinner, for a wage of 2s. 7}d. a day ; 
and masters giving more than this sum were 
to be imprisoned, without the option of paying a 
fine. This law continued in force, though it was 
necessarily often evaded, till 1825, when it was 
ed 


a statutes of a like nature were at different 
times to bind special trades, but the law of 
general application was that established by Eliza- 
beth, which ordered the annual assessment of 
wages by those who were interested in keeping 
them down. It was not till the 15th April 1813, 


system was abolished, while at the same time were 
repealed many statutes that had been made in 
restraint of those trades which, not having been in 
existence in the fifth year of Elizabeth, were taken 
not to be included in the statute made in that year. 
Since 1813, the policy which could fix arbitrarily 
the price of wages or of merchandise has been for 
ever buried, and though, as in the case of the 
tailors’ acts above quoted, certain special trade 
statutes were not repealed till twelve years later, 
workmen of all kinds have been practically left 
free to take their labour to the best possible market. 
They have also been able, since 1825, to a very 
great extent, to make their own market. Before 
that time, and while Elizabeth’s law was in opera- 
tion, it was forbidden to workmen, under heavy 
penalties, to combine for the purpose of raising 
wages, or of obtaining a remission of the hours of 
ur. 

The first statute against combinations was the 
12 Geo. I. c. 34. It recites that weavers and other 
cere engaged in the manufacture of wool ‘have 

ly formed themselves into unlawful clubs and 
societies, and have presumed, contrary to law, to 
enter into combinations, and to make by-laws or 
orders by which they pretend to regulate the trade 
and the prices of their goods, and to advance their 
wages unreasonably, and many other things to the 
like purpose.’ It forbids all such combinations in 
future among workers in wool, including clothiers, 
under a penalty of three months’ hard labour ; and 
any workman assaulting or threatening to injure 
his master for not complying with club by-laws, 
was to be transported for seven years. On the 
other hand, masters were ordered, under a penalty 
of ten pounds, to pay their workmen in money, 
and not at all in kind, so that the men were pro- 
tected against a nefarious system of truck, by 
which they were at once cheated and rendered 
more dependent on their employers than if paid 
wholly in cash. Other like statutes were passed 
against combinations of workmen in other trades— 
not a word was said against combinations of masters 
—so that, what with laws arbitrarily fixing the 
rate of wages, and laws forbidding recourse to the 
only means by which reasonable wages could be 
procured, the lish workman was held in a state 
of most perfect thraldom. 


fixed hours, the 6 Geo. IV. c. 129, repealed all the 


that, by 53 Geo. IIL. c. 40, this illiberal and unfair | labo 


statutes against combination, leaving the workman 
free to get the best price he could for his labour, 
and, as far as he could, to regulate the market for 
it. In the first year of William IV., the last 
oppressive regulation affecting the freedom of the 
workman was abolished ; the ‘truck system,’ by 
which masters made their men take part of their 
wages in kind, in goods supplied by the master’s 
factors, in clothing or anything else, was prohibited 
by an act of parliament which ordered wages of 

1 sorts and descriptions whatever to be paid in 
money only. The only restraint upon workmen 
in respect of their work now existing is that salu- 
7 one which forbids them to deprive their 
fellows of that liberty which they themselves 
enjoy. Under pain of imprisonment with hard 
labour, it is forbidden to intimidate any one into 
joining a union or society, or from taking or 
giving work, or by any means other than persua- 
sion to interfere with the discretion of a man as to 
where he will work, or the sum for which he will 
ur. 


LORD ULSWATER. 


CHAPTER LVI.—THE DEPOSITION OF BENJAMIN 
HULLER. 

I, BensaMIN seventy-one years of age, a 
native of the parish of Shellton, and a pauper in 
the Union workhouse there, do declare and solemnly 
affirm on oath that this my deposition and confession 
is a true and full statement of facts known to me, 
I have stated these facts freely, without fee or 
reward, or malice or favour to any one concerned, 
as I hope for mercy to my wretched soul; and 
although dying in hospital, and, as I believe, at 
the last extremity, I am certain that my mind is 
clear, and that the circumstances I have related, 
and which have been taken down in writing in my 
presence, and signed -by me, did in very truth 
occur in order as they are set down. And this 
confession I have made in hopes that, by means of 
it I may make some reparation for the wicked 
wrong in doing which I have had a share, of which 
I declare that I do now most heartily repent. 
And I have begged the gentlemen that this deposi- 
tion might be taken down as nearly as possible in 
my own words, which request has been kindly 
permitted. 

I was a man who had received a good education, 
but going wrong, through my own fault, as I now 
humbly acknowledge, in spite of kind friends and 
employers, I led a checkered life of much sin and 
sorrow, and after many ups and downs in the 
world, became a pauper in the workhouse of my 
native place. There, notwithstanding my bad 
character and bad habits, my superior address and 
information—superior, I mean, to those of my 
fellow-paupers—caused me to be set in some little 
authority within the walls of the workhouse, and I 
have been wardsman, labour-master, and other 
things, each time being — of the post which 
I held in consequence of my addiction to drink 
and other misconduct. 

At this present moment, I am deputy-porter of 
the Union, but at the time of which I speak I was 
only the keeper or — of the dead-house, a 
duty which I got by currying favour with the 


iM The 53 Geo. III. c. 40, abolished fixed prices and 
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master, as I generally contrived to do when not in 
liquor, and by holding which I got an allowance 
of beer and other indulgences. My being keeper 


house doctor, Dr Dennis, a gentleman 
whom I have nothing at all to say, except that 
he neglected the office of attending the Union 

tients more than was, — quite right in 
fim turning them over to his assistant, Mr Marsh. 

This Mr Stephen Marsh, the same who was 
taken dead out of the river Thames quite lately, 
was a very clever young man, but of intemperate 
habits and a bad disposition. He was in needy 
circumstances, very envious, and desirous to rise 
in life, but not industriously inclined ; so he was 
always on the look-out for some chance of growing 
suddenly rich. He noticed me, as a man different 
from the ordinary paupers, since I had travelled, 
and read books, and seen better days, and we had 
many a chat together. 

One day, this Mr Stephen Marsh came to me, 
asking, in a joking sort of manner, if I would 
Suallle myself to pick up a ten-pound note if I 
found it lying in my way, and if I thought it would 
be a pleasant change to discharge myself from 
Shellton workhouse, and go and amuse myself in 
London with money in my pockets, I thought he 
was in jest at first; but from hints he dropped that 
some business was afoot by which a lot of cash was 
to be made, easily and without risk, I found that 
he wasinearnest. He sounded me as to my inclina- 
tions, and soon satisfied himself that I was ready, 
and too ready, to take a safe part in any plot what- 
ever, if a plot were brewing, provided it were made 
worth my while. 

Two days afterwards, Mr Marsh came again, and 
this time he spoke more to the purpose. It seemed 
there was a party in the background that wanted, 
for a particular reason, to put secretly in 
possession of a child’s dead body. More than 
that, it must be that of a boy, of not more than 
four or five years of age, and must be a fair-haired 
| child. It was not for dissection, or anything of 
that sort, or Mr Marsh would have had no to 
be so careful and mysterious about it, because Dr 
Dennis had but to speak to the master, and pay a 
trifle, perhaps ten shillings, com tion, for 
consent of parents or relations, and there would 
have been no difficulty at all. But this was all to 
be kept as still as the grave itself. 

Have I said that I was to get ten pounds for my 
assistance in the matter? I was offered ten pounds, 
and I got a bit frightened at the high price. 
Nothing for nothing, had been the sort of rule I 
was ne | to, and I to be afraid when I found 
the tariff such a handsome one. Besides, how was 
I to earn it? I was keeper of the dead-house, 
where the bodies of those that died in the infirmary 
or the casual ward, or where not, were placed 
before burial; but ours was only a little bit of a 
Union, and deaths did not occur so a as 
in city workhouses. I might wait a long time 
before there came under my care such a dead child 
as was demanded. 

On mentioning this to Mr Marsh, he looked at 
me in a queer, sidelong sort of way, and asked me, 
had I not been in the infirmary lately. So I 
replied that I had, that very day. Then, he said, 
most probably I had observed a little boy, that 
was ill there of the fever, a child of exactly the 
, Size, and complexion that he had been inquiring 


of the dead-house was well known to the work- | country, 
against | at odd jobs between the ear 


mother, or any near relations. His parents, whom 
some said were North of Ireland people, others 
took them for Welsh folks, ey an about the 
ha ing and ee and working 
y mowing and the last 
of the harvest, and they had taken the fever in 
the an, Aa marshy sheep-pasture down between 
Gridley Harbour and the sea, and both died of it, 
the man in some shed or barn, and the wife in the 
workhouse. When the poor woman was brought 
in, she was too far ee ae 
and she merely li her — once, and poin' 
to the west, when asked by the master where she 
came from. So, as the boy merely knew that his 
Christian name was Paul, they gave him in the 
workhouse books the surname of West, seeing they 
had no clue to his settlement, and so had to 
keep him, and he was set down in black and white 
as Paul West. 

But after a little while, he was ill of the fever 
too, having most likely brought the seeds of it 
with him from the wet meadows, where there was 
sad sickness that — He was a pretty little 
chap, blue-eyed, and with light curling hair, almost 

Id colour. So the young doctor reminded me of 
ittle Paul West. ‘But he’ll get well, doctor, 
said I, astonished ; ‘he is just the child to live to 
be as old as any of us.’ ees aay 
sort of little laugh. ‘I’m sure,’ said he, ‘ that the 
boy will not recover” [J stared at him, and he 
looked rather ashamed; but he went away, and 
came back that very evening to invite me to take 
a glass at a public hard by. It was the first time 
he ever offered me anything of the sort, and I 
ty) per scamp like myself, but I never co 

er the gin and water, in a private our of 
the Fishers Subtle, the whole ching was settled. 
He—Mr Marsh—persisted that the boy West would 
die of the fever. My share in the business was 
marked out beforehand. You know, gentlemen, 
how loosely and carelessly they manage in work- 
houses about everything to do with the sick pauper, 
from the first drink of physic he , Tight or 
wrong, late or early, as the nurse is or not, 
down to when they lay him out in a shed before 
the coffin comes. in the case of little West, I was 
to contrive, as I a could, to get an em 
coffin buried ; not exactly empty, but weighted wi 
earth to near the proper weight, and filled up with 
straw or , to prevent the earth from rattling. 
I could do this by screwing on the lid myself, the 
contractor often bringing the shell after working- 
hours, and his men being willing to accept a pint 
or so of beer from me or any one, and not at all 
inquisitive as to my reason for — to borrow 
a serew-driver, and finish the job myself. 

Thus, as may be seen, it was easy for me to get 
the coffin buried without the boy, and not difficult 
to put the poor little child’s body into the posses- 
sion of the surgeon’s assistant. But two thi 

uzzled me. First, for what was the body required ? 
Sescndiy, how came the doctor to be so confident 
that the Paul would not live? Because it so 
happened I had heard one of the women 
up-stairs say that he was getting on famously, and 
would soon be well—a bad bargain for the 
guardians, as she said in joke. As for the first ques- 
tion, after very much beating about the bush, and 
finding I would not move blindfold in the matter; 
Mr told me several things. He has let 


i This little creature was without father or 
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drop plenty of other hints since, and altogether oa myself from the Union, going up to 

dod fest, I t | London with my ill-got money, in hopes to get 


gentleman wanted the dead child to pass off for 
another child of the same age, that stood between 
him and a property ; also that a nurse in 
this gentleman’s interest was ready to effect the 
substitution. my question, the 
) in, in that same sneering 
agreed to do what was required of me for the 
sum of twelve pounds, half in advance ; but after- 
wards I denned to be paid twenty pounds more. 
This—God forgive me!—was not on account of 
the wro act I had agreed to partake in, but 
simply for fear of 1 ogee I did as the 
surgeon bade me, an no further questions ; 
but I thought the matter over, and decided that 
the other child, the heir to the property, was to 
be put out of the way—I mean by dea But I 
comforted myself by thinking that I had no art 
or part in whatever else was done, but had merely 
to carry out the deception as tht doctor desired. 

I was not very much surprised when the wards- 
man of the infirmary came one day to tell me that 
little Paul West had died that morning, and had 
been laid out, and to call me to help to the 
poor child’s body down to the dead-house. ere 
was to be no inquest, because the doctor had taken 
his rounds earlier than usual that day, and had 
certified to the cause of death. I asked which 
doctor, Dennis or Marsh, and I was told Marsh. 
I fear, very much I do fear, that the poor child met 
with foul-play, and that Stephen Marsh went to his 
account with the crime of cutting short that inno- 
cent life upon his sinful soul. I remember, once, 
when he was flurried and heated with liquor (to 
which he took greatly after 
setting up to practise as an independent doctor 
—I nthe Pad he said that Burke and Hare were 
clever dogs ; but that when a ‘subject’ was wanted 
there were better ways of getting it than by clap- 


ping a pitch-plaster over the mouth ; and much 
more of that sort, which I never liked to 
listen to. 


I am getting weak with so much speaking, and I 
must make my story as short as I can, so it can be 
understood. That very evening, then, about sun- 
down, the child’s body was smuggled out of the shed 
that we called the dead-house, and out through a 
side-door that led from the workhouse yard into a 
lane called Sharland’s Lane, leading to the tanneries 
and bleaching-works at the back of the town. The 
key of this side-door, which was seldom used, I 
obtained by purloining it from the master’s office, 
where it hung on a nail. Mr Marsh was there, 
ready with a carriage—it was a Dg ae a one- 
horse carriage, hired from the Bell Hotel; and he 
drove it himself, and was alone. We put our load, 
which was but alight one, wrapped in a cloak belong- 
ing to the doctor, beneath the apron of the trap, 
and Mr Marsh drove off with it—first paying me 
the sum stipulated for. And that is all I know 
of my own knowledge; only that on that very 
night my Lord’s little son, a child of the age of 
Paul West, died up at St Pagans Abbey, as was 
given out—Dr Dennis and his assistant, Mr Marsh, 
attending him in his illness. 

I managed the mock-burial cleverly, so as to 
avoid suspicion; and the coffin, should it be 
examined, will be found to contain no remains 
of little West, or any one else, but exactly what 
I have said—earth, and rags, and straw. I dis- 


a small partnership share in a -shop at Rother- 
hithe, the owner which me, and 
to whom I proposed to act as barman and book- 
keeper, since he could not read or write, though a 
moneyed man. But I found the place bespoke by a 

with more funds; and mine soon went in 

and gambling at cards, at which I was 
cheated by sharpers, being hocussed, and losing 
ten pounds at one sitting. e end of it was, that 
I came back to the workhouse again, and was a 
pauper once more. 

At different times, I got small extra sums of 
money out of Mr Marsh, who had set up in a 
grand house at Shellton to be a doctor on his own 
account, no doubt with the cash paid him for his 
services in that affair. But all Shellton cried out 


itude to Dr Dennis, his 
old employer ; and as his te’ 


— and habits were 
none of the best, and he was addicted to drink, 


ink, he 
was soon ys Pees in the town, and his affairs 
went from to worse. Being idle and poor, he 
was always grumbling against the m who had 
hired him to tempt me in that bad business of the 
false burial and substitution ; and from what he 
let slip, I made out that it was the Honourable 
John ac that was the contriver of the wicked 
plot, and that, by underhand means, he made away 
with his young nephew, son of the late Lord 
Ulswaten, at St Pagans, who died soon after, it 
was said of a broken heart, poor gentleman, being 
so — by the loss of the child. 
declare that, to the best of my belief, the body 
buried as that of the late Lord Ulswater’s only 
son and heir was really that of Paul West, the 
orphan; and that my Lord’s son was taken away 
out of the abbey by night, and most likely made 
away with by the nurse or the doctor, Marsh, by 
desire of his uncle, Mr Carnac, who is now Lord 
Ulswater. I am sure Mr Carnac paid Marsh a 
good deal of money, though not so much as he 
wanted ; and Marsh and I, and my son, William 
Huller, made plans to obtain more money from my 
Lord, and threatened to tell all unless he complied 
with our demands. My son William afterwards | 
betrayed us, and went over to Lord Ulswater’s 
then = Marsh when 
about this v usiness ; and I, s ing m 
Lord to a hand in the 
ending, came up to London to find out something 
about it, by help of old chums, and was run over 
in the streets, and taken to hospital, where, being 
mortally injured, and feeling my time will now be 
short, ty — atonement for my 
ill-spent and evil life confessing what 
pert justice to be done. 
One thing more. The nurse, I never saw—mean- 
ing the nurse who attended on the late Lord’s 
young son—but her name I understood to have 
m Fletcher, and she was a young woman, 
married, as I believe, to an emigrant or seafaring 
man, whom she afterwards joined in foreign parts, 
She has lately been seen in London ; and it was to 
meet her, and gain her over to our side agai 
Lord Ulswater, that Marsh made his last miserable 
journey to London. This is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, gentlemen, and I 
have signed it, swear to it. 


There, in its naked horror, is the tale as told by 
Benjamin Huller, lying on his dying bed in the 
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Accident Ward of the hospital, whither he had been 
carried. To whom it was related, and by what 
agency it was brought about that this formal 
deposition was arly taken down from the 
wretched old man’s lips, word for word, in the 
resence of a magistrate, will be explained in the 
chapter. 


CHAPTER LVII.—INVOKES THE LAW. 


When Sark, escaping from the house among the 
market-gardens, at with the smart and anguish of 
his grief fresh upon him, reached London, he was 
in a state of mind ¢ that made him dangerous indeed. 
But for the Professor’s ae and counsels, there 
is little doubt that he would have disregarded all 
thoughts of his own safety in the thirst for revenge 
that tormented him as the physical longing for 
water maddens the shipwrecked wretch, floating, in 
some foundered vessel’s boat, over dreary leagues 
of brine. His first passionate wish was to go down 
to St Pagans, and, with his own hands, to wreak his 
bitter vengeance on the man whom he accused as 
his wife’s murderer. 

It cost the Professor infinite trouble to moderate 
and guide this fierce desire for retribution on the 
guilty head of him to whom suspicion pointed, and 
it was only after long and frequent discussions that 
Sark was induced to submit to the calmer advice of 
his aged associate. 

‘You see, Jem, my lad, by attacking him straight 
face to face, as a dog flies at a bull, you give him all 
the advantage—you do indeed, urged this old 
Ulysses of London rascality. ‘Put it at the best, 
be say you kill him’—— 

‘ at would kill him,’ interrupted Sark, with 
a glittering eye and a compression of the lips that 
boded no good. 
|} But Brum went on smoothly: ‘ you kill 
him: they hang you for it, Jem. I know what 
ur looks mean. They are welcome, says you. 
Poor chap, I believe you. But - ‘d find it main 
bad work in jail, waiting to tried, with the 
chaplain at your elbow, and the remembrance that 
= let your enemy get a victory after all—two 
ives for one. Then put it this way : you shoot at 
him, or stab at him, and don’t get the of it—I 
tell you I’ve heard he’s wonderful strong, and as 
bold as a lion; I’ve set eyes on him too, and I 
believe he ’s the man they make him out—you get 
hemp, or you get penal servitude for life, and where 

e knife-and-pisto e. egrees, 0 
Brum develo Little by little, he 
brought the Manxman round to his way of thinking ; 
but it was as hard at first to wean the latter from 
his direct plan of a personal revenge as to restrain 
a half-tamed j from carnage. The Professor 
pointed out with considerable force that a much 
more subtle and complete vengeance might be 
taken upon Lord Ulswater by the employment of 
legal means, than by any and crude effort to 
exact a penalty for the crime which lay at his door. 
‘ Bring him to book for that other business,’ advised 
the wary Professor: ‘prove against him that he 
robbed his brother’s son of name and property, and 
did his best to take his life too. Get hime tried and 
convicted, and turn him out a beggar, no Lord 
Ulswater any more, but John Carnac ; a sentenced 
prisoner, with all England crying shame upon him ; 
and then, if that don’t b: his spirit, why, take 
ip, own course, Jem, my man. Safer and easier, 


I reckon, for you to get into the same gang with a 
convict at Portland or Bermuda, and settle scores 
some dark night, than to go hot-foot down to St 
Pagans, to play your life agin his’ 

This reasoning prevailed. Without relinquishing 
his ultimate resolve to exact a life for a life, Sark 
was brought to see how ee would be a 
measure of ‘retaliation that should leave his foe, at 
the worst, exempt from all the tortures of public 
ignominy and a public denunciation. The Manx- 
man’s educated mind was sufficiently cultured to 
enable it to realise the truth, that mental pains 
surpass in poignancy all that the coarser physical 
agencies can inflict upon the body. He determined 
that the destroyer of Loys, the usurper of the 
Ulswater title, should drink of the cup of shame, 
and be cast down headlong from the high place he 
held before the world. 

But the difficulties in the way of this esthetic 
ee a were not light or few. The murder in 
Mill Lane, following so closely on that of Mr 
Marsh, had caused an unwonted amount of excite- 
ment in London, the rather that in both cases the 
motive of crime seemed some mysterious reason 
that set curiosity agape. There were sensation 

phs and even sensation leading articles in 
the London newspapers. The Home Office ca 
bills offering a reward and a free pardon to any 
accomplice who would turn Queen's evidence, to be 
posted on the walls, far and near, and the police, 
taunted by the press for their inactivity, did 
their best to redeem their reputation for zeal and 
adroitness, 

Brum and Sark, in their refuge, one of those 
fox-earths, so to speak, of which the veteran coiner 
had always a choice accessible to him, and which 
lay in a recondite part of Southwark, felt themselves 
anything but secure. Indeed, placards, topped by 
the royal arms, were already inviting attention, on 
a dead-wall hard by, to the reward of fifty pounds 
offered for the apprehension of the Professor him- 
self, some of whose many aliases were enumerated, 
and who was known to be the late tenant-in-chief 
of the wooden house where the murdered woman’s 
body had been discovered. The licensed victualler, 
to whose friendship Brum had owed the loan of the 
co , had not Seen his good-will so far as to 
risk his licence by refusing information to the 
police, and the hunt was hot for the old man in 
every thieves’ quarter of the metropolis. Other 

ters offered a like recompense for the capture of 

illiam Huller, otherwise Bendigo Bill, suspected 
of being the author of both crimes. Sergeant 
Sharples, that detective who had met the ex-bush- 
— at the railway terminus on the very night 
of the murder beside the river, and who had com- 
mented on the man’s confused manner and bruised 
face, had made his report to his superiors, and 
hence the name of Bendigo Bill was set down in the 
list of those who were ‘ wanted,’ according to the 
technical phraseology of Scotland Yard. 

At this pinch, strangely enough, it was less 
perilous for Sark, runaway prisoner as he was, to 
traverse London streets than for the old Professor, 

inst whom had nothing at that 
ege, save only his imaginary icipation in the 
late murder, to stir capi- 
tals, with the royal lion and unicorn emblazoned 
above them, coupled Sark’s name with the tempta- 
wary a —_ for his — He was not on the 
ist of the ‘ wanted, Index Expurgatorius 

of the police. However, if the Professor’s person 
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was pretty closely cabined in that coiners’ haunt in 
Westminster (where the privileged rogues of a more 
superstitious age had found securer sanctuary) to 
which he had conducted Sark on the night of their 
hairbreadth escape among the market-gardens, his 
busy, plotting brain was more active than ever. He 
knew well enough that the Manxman, or rather the 
unknown husband of the woman found dead, would 
infallibly be taxed by popular suspicion as the 
murderer ; and that such indeed was the case was 
soon proved by the tone of the newspapers. The 
penny dailies, and some papers priced more highly 
than a penny, literally gloated over the atrocity of 
the act, and drew fancy portraits of the missing 
criminal, together with ingenious speculations as 
to the motives of his wickedness, some of which 
evinced immense psychological knowledge of the 
Rochefoucauld order. 

It was necessary that one of the two men should 
venture out and hold some communication with 
the outer world, and this duty could best be dis- 
charged by Sark. The plan of operations was of 
old Brum’s device, and it had the merit of combin- 
ing boldness with caution. 

‘We must have a lawyer on our side, Jem; can’t 
do nothing without one,’ the Professor had pro- 
nounced ex cathedrd ; and Brum was able to point 
out the very lawyer to serve their turn. 

It appeared that the cunning old man, alwa 
apprehensive of a prosecution at the instance of the 
authorities of the Royal Mint or of the Governor 
and Company managing the affairs of that Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street with whose auto- 
graphs he was wont to take such unwarrantable 
freedom, had long been on the look-out for a soli- 
citor to conduct his defence successfully. He 
objected to Mr N. Moss and the like, re Old 
Bailey practitioners. Brum was sharp enough to 
see that a prejudice existed against the clients of 
these notorious champions of persecuted guilt, 
and that if many got off unpunished, many fell 
victims to a jury’s incredulity as to the fact of a 
chronic conspiracy on the part of witnesses to 
swear away the liberty of all those low-browed, 
heavy-jowled, down-looking innocents who figured 
successively in the dock. 

Brum had contrived, therefore, to establish’a sort 
of half-acknowledged business connection with a 
firm of another grade, Greer and Starriker, whose 
handsome offices lie within half a minute’s walk 
of Chancery Lane. Mr Greer, the senior partner, 
knew the law as well as an attorney needs to know 
it, and the human heart still better than the law. 
He had been for years confidential clerk, at a 
high salary, to Messrs Castles and Taping, whose 
titled clients were Legion, and among whose 
japanned deed-boxes were those that displayed 
the name of the Right Honourable Lord Ulswater. 

Queer stories were whispered, among the rank 
and file of the famous Inns of Court regiment of 
Volunteers, as to the reason of Greer’s abrupt 
departure from the office of Castles and Taping. 
Some said that he had divulged the contents of 
a will, while others whis that he had gone 
so far as to amend that document, by introducing 
glosses and variations extremely distasteful to the 
testator, whose heir-at-law was at daggers drawn 
with his grandfather who made the will, the said 
heir and George Greer being remarked to be ‘as 
thick as thieves,’ as it was forcibly put, at about 
the period of the supposed interpolation. It was 
added, that Mr Greer was too deep in the secrets 
(p_- 


of the firm and its clients to make it safe to 

rid of him in any other way than by making him 
a present of his articles, according to a -former 
promise, and bowing him civilly out of the family 
solicitors’ green baize inner doors. 

Greer took to himself as a partner another attor- 
ney, Starriker, who had money, and who was good 
at the manipulation of witnesses, but such an incor- 

igibly vulgar dog as to disgust fastidious litigants. 
The good address that he had not, his partner 
. Mr Greer was a tall, presentable person, 
with white hands, a smooth face and tongue, and a 
ve, polished manner. He could be stern when 
e chose, bat he was never coarse; whereas Star- 
riker was a mere buffoon, to whom the free-and- 
easy club he belonged to was as the Mermaid to 
Ben Jonson and Shakspeare. The firm throve. 
Greer and Starriker were great at righting the 
wrongs of the injured butler, out of place because 
the bins of old port emptied themselves with myste- 
rious celerity, or discharged as unable to explain a 
defalcation among the table-spoons. To them came 
the cook whose late mistress had declined to attest 
her sobriety, the coachman indignant at the mean- 
ness that would blame him because horses were 
lean and corn-chest void, the lady’s-maid whom the 
istrate had refused to commit for lack of 
sufficiently direct evidence to connect Matilda 
Lighthand with the lost brooch and missing ear- 
rings, and who one and all now sought reparation 
of a damaged character from their country’s courts, 
or money. 

Greer and Starriker got them money. The 
threat of an action for libel is very potent with the 
laziest and most timorous of all classes, with which 
Mr Greer mainly had to negotiate. They were 
his milch cows, these bewigged old ladies, these 
dowagers in lozenged chariots, these Indian officers, 
well-to-do spinsters, Irish absentee landlords, and 
miscellaneous fundholders, from whose terrors and 
indolence he wrung hush-money, and smart-money, 
and black-mail in all its branches. They all feared 
the penny dailies, the exposure of a public 
pot a the browbeating of a The 
number of actions which Mr Greer compromised, 
as compared with those which fairly came before a 
jury, must have been very great. 

Not confining their business to this one line, the 
firm consented to take charge of the lighter and 
more elegant varieties of criminal prosecutions— 
for fraud and forgery, and so forth. They were 
known in the Divorce Court, too, where the late 
Sir Creswell Creswell was said to shake his head 
as meaningly as Lord Burleigh in the Critic, on 
seeing the names of Greer and Starriker as solicitors 
for the petitioner. It was to this precious pair, legal 
harpies, to whom the law appeared only as a con- 
venient engine for extortion, that Brum appealed 
in his distress. 

Greer and Starriker received James Sark, when 
he came to them, furnished with a letter from the 
Professor by way of introduction, very well indeed. 
All was grist that came to their professional mill ; 
and in this case they saw the prospect of profit and 
celebrity, whatever might be the end of it. 

‘Good for a couple of thousand, I should say, 
and a capital advertisement into the bargain!’ 
Greer had whispered to Mr Starriker as he pushed 
him, with friendly promptitude, out of the room 
where the interview took place. The senior of the 
firm had sharp eyes, and he saw that his partner’s 
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redfaced jocularity jarred on the visitor’s mind and 


temper. 

Mr Greer took the matter op at once. The 
sound of Lord Ulswater’s title decided him. It 
was worth a little trouble and risk of costs out of 

et to hook such a leviathan as that. beng 
im under my thumb, and a precious dance I'll 
lead him, was the attorney’s first thought, his 
mind ing, as usual, in the old grooves. But 
presently he began to see that Sark was savagely 
in earnest. Compromises and cash payments were 
out of the question in this instance, even had the 
law permitted such brokerage to be applied to so 
ticklish a subject as the first and weightiest of the 
four pleas of the crown. But in any case there 
must be gain, and perhaps glory, to be got out of 


if not three, capital accusations against a of 
the realm, involving the changing hands of a fair 
estate and a noble title, were alluring enough to 
such a practitioner as Mr Greer. But to bring to 
grief a client of his old masters, Castles and Taping, 
and thus constructively to fling a legal bomb or 
hand-grenade into the office of that decorous firm, 
that was indeed a sweet morsel to the attorney’s 
taste. It may be that Castles and Taping, while 

dently avoiding all scandal and public quarrel, 
had taken advantage of the limitations of the law 
of libel to say in private to their ex-confidential 
clerk what they ~ of his conduct and char- 
acter, and that Mr Greer had neither forgotten 
nor forgiven the humble-pie that he had been 
forced to eat on that occasion. 

At anyrate, the lawyer rubbed his hands glee- 
fully, and went vigorously to work. He assured 
himself that Sark really did mean to be as good as 
his word in saying that, when matters should be 
ripe for such a step, he would come into a court of 
justice, sacrificing his own liberty that he might 
help %0 i rd Ulswater to the scaffo 
‘The heir will pay well, I don’t doubt. Being an 
infant, he must sue by prochain ami; but in any 
ease, we shall get costs out of the estate, and a 
round sum over,’ said Greer, sanguine of success. 
—‘ Now for the deposition of that old man.—Which 
hospital did you mention, Mr Sark ?—Very 


It is out of the city boundary, and we must have | edl 


a Middlesex magistrate. Not a stipendiary—too 

much fuss—always fight shy of a police-court—an 

unpaid justice answers one’s purpose better.’ 
Middlesex magistrate was provided, in the 


shape of Maltby Starriker, Esq., usin to the 
— partner, and a resident in Talbot Square, 
-3; not a very uncommon of the class of 


persons whom the richest and educated com- 
munity in the world is content to hail as its 

i Mr Starriker was a retired distiller, 
a heavy, elderly young man, with a fat, white face, 
and a melancholy look, as if the elixir mortis in 
which he dealed, ‘ Starriker’s London Brandy,’ had 
flooded his brains and dam his spirits. His 
father had made money by this fiery cordial; and 
the son, as owner of many Marylebone public- 
houses, had been — enough over elections 
to be conciliated Re 4 a justiceship of the peace. 
He was what is called a practical man, saving 
half his income, always on the bench at Quarter 
a. a visiting magistrate, and on the com- 
mittee for everything—jails, madhouses, and all 
the heterogeneous work of the Unpaid; and he 
was understood to nourish a wild ambition one 
day to write M.P. and D.L. after his name, and 


a at court in his deputy-lieutenant’s 
iform as member for Marylebone. 
This was the magistrate before whom old Ben- 
jamin Huller’s deposition was duly taken, and 
th the attornies, with Brum and Sark, were 
resent. It had been found needful that the 
fessor should leave his —e ae to provide 
against the risk that his brother-in-law should 
refuse to make any revelations, on account of 
Brum’s absence; and, thanks to the precautions | 
~ for the narrator, 
who fai twice duri e of his story, 
and at its close fell back illow, with 
half-shut eyes and jaw relaxed —nothing but his 
fluttering breath, and all but imperceptible pulse, 
proving him still to be of the number of the living. 
‘He ’ll never stand in a witness-box to be cross- 
examined on that statement!’ said Mr Greer, 
ing his head. 


Brum was conducted back to his haunt in West- 
minster, but Sark declined to accompany him. He 
had work to do, as he told the attorney, but he 
pledged himself to be in the latter’s office at a 
certain hour on the following Friday ; and with 
that promise, Mr Greer, who gru letting the 
witnesses beyond his immediate » was obli 
to content himself. ‘But the boy—you have not 
told me where he is,’ said the solicitor as he 
company with the Manxman at the hospital gate : 
‘very awkward if the other party—ahem !’ 

Sark smiled a sad smile. ‘It is the only secret 
I have kept from you, sir, he said, ‘ an i 
= — I’ll keep it to myself yet for a bit. 

e little chap has ill, but the last news I 
got of him, through Brum, who went out before he 

ew there was so hot a pursuit, was good news. 
On Friday, if all goes as I would have it, Ill bring 
the true Lord Ulswater to your office, gentlemen.’ 


CHAPTER LVIII.—THE DARKNESS BEFORE THE 
STORM. 


Rats run from a falling house, the proverb 
affirms ; and however the sceptic may smile at what 
our ancestors believed regarding those whiskered, 
larder-robbing rodents, human rats are undoubt- 
y Wise in their generation, and scent the coming 
ruin with marvellous ption. The St Pagans 
servants, and the St Pagans hangers-on and fol- 
lowers, and the a and labourers on the 
Carnac estate, and the Shellton shopkeepers, and 
such of the Shellton small gentry as were not 
above savouring the tattle of wonder-loving cooks 
and in confidential intercourse with 
their mistresses at dinner-ordering hours, whispered 
much concerning the ‘goings on’ of John, Lord 
Ulswater. Many tongues wagged about him and 
his affairs, and 
apparent in connection with him, like the shadowy 
winding-sheet worn breast-high that Highland 
seers were wont to mark encircling the spectral 
forms of those about to die. Men and women 
thought and said, with a quaint relish in thinking 
and saying it, that there was something wrong at 
the abbey. 

Whence the rumour had its source, it would 
have been hard to say. Airy tongues syllabled | 
the words, perhaps, but it was none the less true 
that the once popular peer was getting a bad name 
among his neighbours. Nobod e a definite 


he had behaved shamefully in the breaking off of 


indictment against the Lord of St Pagans. That }! 


} 
4 the dexterous management of such a cause. wo, 
i} 
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his present lady-love’s betrothal to that excellent, 
well-principled young man, Mr Morgan—that 
he was answerable for the death of that sweet, 
afflicted angel, Miss Ruth—that he had driven Lady 
Harriet to seek anew home for her declining years: 
these damaging facts were held incontrovertible. 
But there was a great deal more, much less posi- 
tive, in which the late insolvent doctor, and the 
attorney Moss, and the Nixons, name of ill savour 
in the nostrils of respectable ratepayers, bore a 
but discreditable — always in some unex- 
lained reference to Lord Ulswater. Even his 
rother’s ill health and early decease—even the 
death of the boy Guy, illogically mixed up with 
the apparition of the spectral monk and the tradi- 
tional malediction pursuing the race of Carnac, 
were jumbled up together with Mr Marsh’s ill- 
fortunes and the arrival of William Mor- 
gan, like Banquo’s ghost, at the ——- among the 
ruins. Lord Ulswater was not likely to hear the 
echo of gossip of this kind. There is that merit or 
demerit in our modern code of manners, that our 
reputations may be torn to rags behind our un- 
conscious backs without a single good-natured 
friend’s undertaking the office of interpreter 
between ourselves and the scandal-mongering com- 
monwealth. He was not a man with whom the 
most thick-skinned of busy-bodies would have 
cared to take the liberty of telling him that Shell- 
ton was engaged in finding him guilty of a variety 
of monstrous sins unknown ; but he was also too 
keen an observer not to note how his very grooms 
whispered ther, and how awkward was the 
silence that his coming caused in the stable- 
when he strolled in to visit his horses as of old. 
Lord Ulswater had come — = his home with 
his right hand wrapped up, and his arm in a sling; 
ont Laity Harriet Pad heard, and Miss Hastings 
had heard, and so had everybody of all degrees at 
the abbey, the Manor, and the watering-place, how 
the injury had been received. It was at a coun 
mansion, the house of my Lord Shafton, w 
known for his strict ing and liberal hos- 
sor pn the accident had occurred. Nothi 
could be simpler. Lord Ulswater had been ask 
—his aunt had even seen the letter—to join a 
arty assembled there for 
he me there; a gun, one of those new-fangled 
had burst, and wounded him in the 
hand—a trifling hurt, but inconvenient, and he had 
come home to be nursed: that was all. 

But somehow, this plain, unvarnished tale by no 
means commanded the universal credence that it 
deserved. Perhaps Dr Dennis, who came over, 
more than once, from Shellton to the abbey, and 
who was very reticent and constrained in manner 
when Lady Harriet, kind and fussy, intercepted 
his retreat to ask all sorts of questions such as 
old women will ask—perhaps Dr Dennis may not 
have been able to keep his patient’s secret from the 
woes ; and Mrs Dennis may 

ve confided to her daughters, and possibly to a 
very dear female friend or two, that Lord Ulswater’s 
wound was by no means such as could have been 
caused by the bursting of a gun, and that the neat 
story was a gray lie at best. 

It must have been bad enough to have one’s own 
dark thoughts for company, to feel that men and 
women were one | cold and critical towards an 
old favourite, to look back across a frightful gulf 
of sin, and onward athwart a widening abyss of 
coming sorrow, without enduring severe physical 


good | ing in her girlish fanc 


pain at the same time; but Lord Ulswater had this 
also to bear, and he did not bear it well, though he 
bore it gaily. His spirits were unnaturally high 
now and then, and his courage undimm but i 
temper was more easily ruffled than of old, and he 
became solitary and sparing of speech. His ban- 
daged right hand, terribly inflamed and severely 
injured, caused the master of St Pagans more 
torment, probably, than his conscience inflicted on 
against pain as strong, rich natures are apt to chafe 
me It seemed, this sudden wound and 
helplessness, an earnest of the fate in store for 
him—a bad omen, as he, in his heathen heart, 
deemed it. His mental condition at that time was 
very strange and sad. It seemed to himself as if 
athomless, and holdi whed co in 

the surface of which 
leamed and wandered hellish fires, that threw a 
eful glare a blackness of the night 
around. Very di and desperate was the heart 
of John Carnac in these latter days, and the light 
of his a thoughts was as weird and 
ghastly as the hovering witch-flames that scare the 
t passing by the stagnant ew But 

is conscience, strictly speaking, did not gall 
him, as it would have done in the case of a man 
not wholly lost. His fears of the future were 
active. He was quite awake to the prospect of 
punishment ; but of repentance, in the true sense 
of the word, or even of that genuine remorse that 
would prefer suffering and atonement to impunity 


yard | without chastisement and pardon, he had not a 


whit. His nerves had been shaken, his imagina- 
tion had been impressed; his apprehensions of 
judgment to come on him unsparingly—these were 
strong with him; but there was nothing more. 
He was in evil case, of a truth. 

Had he been sincere in his love for Flora Hast- 
ings, and did he love her still? Or was his ardour 
that of the child who chases the butterfly eagerly 
enough, but cares no more for the prize when he 
has once crushed its dainty gold-powdered wings in 
the rude clutch of his hand? He did not know; 
he asked himself the question cynically, and left it 
unanswered. His feelings were too complex for a 
plain yes or no to oy oy them. Flora Hastings 
was very beautiful; he had taken ins to 


win her away from a man who loved her ; he had 
conquered, beating Fortunatus Mo: with his 
reputed millions at his back, and all England for 


spectators. She loved him, and that was some- 

ing; but then it was in ignorance. The Veiled 
Prophet would not have been very much touched 
by the devotion of some poor little trembler of a 
she-proselyte worshipping him afar off, and pictur- 
the radiant face beneath 
those silvery folds.) He—the Veiled One—was 
alone in the secret as to what sort of monstrous 
visage it was that lurked hidden behind the — 

y, shrieking, from the eye- ing sight, as 
the gaze of basilisk. 

But Miss Hastings was a beautiful young woman, 
and it would be odious to him—he felt that—to 
resign her to another man. For any such resigna- 
tion, there certainly seemed no palpable grounds. 
The preparations for the marriage were going on 
with alacrity. It had been agreed that Lord and 
Lady Ulswater should go abroad for their wedding- 
tour, and the place selected had been Naples, as 
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more seasonable in the late autumn than the 
Chines, and Undercliffs, and sea-side retreats of the 
nuptial Isle of Wight. 
hat the marriage should be early in November 

was a settled thing. It was not to be celebrated 
with any especial splendour. Royalty, even as 
represented by its youngest scions, was not to e 
the ceremony. It had scarcely been considered 
worth while to bespeak a bishop, even the Bishop 
of St Bees, or my Lord of Llampeter. A stray 
dean, or a roving archdeacon, assisted by a brace of 
honorary canons, would suffice to tie the knot in 
such a case. The four bridemaids were not the 
most beautiful damsels in the Belgravian marriage- 
market ; and moreover they, all four—Lady Emme- 
line and Lady Eveline, Miss Maud and Miss Ethe- 
lind—turned up their little noses at the match, and 
thought themselves to be placing the bride under 
an eternal obligation to them—the bride, Flora 
Hastings, their sovereign but a few months back. 

Yes, it was a sad falling off from what might 
have been, from the glorious flourish of trumpets 
and clanging of cymbals wherewith Flora, with all 
her blood and all her beauty, a cousin to every- 
body, and smiled on by a mighty clan, might have 
sworn to honour and obey William Morgan, with 
all his money. Eight bridemaids would hardly 
have sufficed for such a pattern union as that. 
The carriages of the guests would have encum- 
bered the streets around St a if a 
royal drawing-room were being held. e Duke 
of Dalswinton, or the Duke of Trent, would have 
placed Macluskie Palace or Churnwood Lodge, 
respectively, at the service of the happy pair, in 
¥ ease none of the Welsh or English country resi- 
dences of the bridegroom should have 

romantic and luxurious enough for such a honey- 
( moon. But now let the culprits—for such Society, 
| { | with its ice-cold shoulder turned towards them, 


proclaimed them—now let them marry and go upon 
their way, and eat their cold mutton, figuratively 
speaking, in company through life, and be as poor 
: as a lord and lady may be. 

F Flora Hastings was not mercenary: she had 
, iven proof of that in letting go a hand that was 
eavy with much gold, and in resigning without a 
| sigh the advantages of enormous wealth, the one 
drawback to which was a husband. But it is only 
by an almost superhuman exaltation of character, 
or by the grossest vanity, that the best of us can be 
indifferent to the praise or disapprobation of those 
around us, and the glacial temperature of the 
world’s breath struck a chill to the heart of the 
poor London belle, acclimated to triumph and 
adulation. Then, too, grave misgivings assailed 
her with reference to the man for whom she had 
given up so many of the world’s good things, 
worldly. 

* Dear Lady Harriet, Miss Hastings said on one 
occasion, when the latter lady was paying one 
of her rare calls at the manor, ‘ nn is all 
this dreadful mystery? Ah! I know there is a 
mystery, and I see you know it too, He has no 
confidence in me. He comes and goes, and looks 
angry, and harassed, and ill, and tells me nothing. 
I am sure something is wrong. If it is about 
money, or anything else, he need not keep it from 
me, 1am sure. He is safe of my sympathy. But 
he always makes the same evasive answer: Nothing 
wrong—nothing! And I am to be his wife so 
soon, and he will not trust me with anything. I 
only wanted to comfort him—it was for his sake, 


I’m sure. And indeed, dear Lady Harriet, I am 
so very miserable.’ 

It presently ap’ that Miss Hastings had 
some solid grounds for her anxiety. She had had 
a letter from a feminine friend, ‘Mary Glanville, 
as she called her, but who was known to Debrett as 
the Lady Mary Glanville, second daughter of His 
Grace the Duke of Trent, at present on a visit to 
Lady Shafton at Poyntz. The duchess and her 
daughters had not intended to go to Lord Shafton’s 
house till much later in the year, but their plans 
had been changed, and now Lady Mary wrote in a 
tone of comic disappointment. ‘I meant,’ she said, 
‘to have made you jealous, dear, by flirting out- 
rageously with this atfianced hero of yours, and lo! 
he has given us the slip, and, most provokingly 
has written to excuse himself from coming to 
Poyntz at all. I must therefore wait ;’ &c. 

So you see, Lady Harriet, he was not at Poyntz 
at all; and yet that story of the shooting-party, 
and his wound—what am I to think? -I hg not 
like to ask him, but it makes me wretched.’ And 
Flora wrung her little hands, and began to cry. 

Lady Harriet tried to make light of the affair, 
and to insist that Flora’s friend must be mistaken, 
or that the mystification must at anyrate be a 
harmless one. But in felt that 
all this deception au y for her yo 
friend’s happiness. 


Lord Ulswater, riding at a slow with slack 
rein and thoughtful brow, towards Shellton Manor, 
was hardly aware that his eyes rested on a stranger, 
in a felt hat and rather shabby velvet coat, who 
was sitting on a stile beside the road, and sketching 
the old gabled house. An artist, by his dress no 
less than by the folding-easel and portfolio that lay 
near him on the . His face was turned away, 
but he was a ‘sabenie, active young man, with 
bright brown hair falling from under the peaked 
brigand hat that none but an artist would wear. 
The pencil trembled in his hand as he caught sight 
of the horseman passing within pistol-shot, and he 
took a keen but stealthy survey of Lord Ulswater, 
who recked nothing of him. 

Meanwhile, the meditations of the engaged suitor 
were hardly such as a lover’s thoughts might be 
supposed to be. He rode gloomily along, un- 
attended, as it was his caprice to be, and one of the 
men from the manor stable- had to hasten out 
and hold his horse while he was within doors. 
—‘ They can prove nothing ;’ such were the words 
that dropped unawares from his lips—‘nothing. 
Those two are dead who could have borne witness, 
But if the law acquit me, the world’s opinion will 
condemn me. Years afterwards, in some second- 
rate German spa, or in Italy, tourists will be told 
that the lonely, sullen-eyed Englishman, shunned 


by all, is the lord who murdered his nephew. | 


Curse the abbey and all that belongs to it! I 
should like to burn it to the ground—it was the 
first temptation to be its master, instead of Jock 
the Laint’s brother, as the blessed law of primo- 
geniture decreed. I should not have been such a 
bad fellow but for that—who knows?’ 

And he rode to the door, and dismounted, and 
went in, to find Flora low-spirited and pale, Mre 
Hastings frigidly gracious, and his future brother- 
in-law, the attaché, as morose and disagreeable as 
only a prig who feels himself injured can contrive 
to be. And the artist without, ceasing to draw so 
soon as Lord Ulswater had gone by, looked after 
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him with rd eyes bright with hate, and lifting 
up his slouched hat, revealed a face that was the 
face of James Sark. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


In the early part of the current year, when the 
navy estimates were about to be brought forward 
in the House of Commons, a very brisk, lengthy, 
and somewhat excited discussion took place at the 
United Service Institution concerning the utility 
and success of the Royal Naval Reserve. A paper 
read by Mr Reddie of the Admiralty endeavoured 
to prove, by an ingenious arrangement of statistics, 
that the force was extravagant as to its expenditure, 
of little use to the country, and a great failure as 
to the numbers enrolled. Admiral Ryder and 
others stoutly defended the scheme ; and the result 
of the adjourned debate appeared to leave a decided 
balance of success to the latter . It is 
not in our province to reproduce this discussion 
in any of its bearings; but a short sketch of 
the force, as at present constituted, cannot but 
be interesting, representing as it does the marine 
department of that great and eminently successful 
national institution, the British Volunteers. The 
act authorising the enrolment of seamen for the 
Naval Reserve came into operation seven years 
ago. Its chief object is precisely similar to that 
of the land Volunteer force; namely, to have a 
certain number of officers and seamen of the 
mercantile marine competent on emergency to 
serve in the royal navy. Candidates for enrolment 
must have spent at least five years at sea, and been 
classed as able seamen one year of that time. They 
must, when enrolled, attend drill twenty-eight days 
in each year in one or other of Her Majesty’s ships 
specially commissioned for this purpose at various 
rts, and must make a formal application for 
ave before proceeding on a long voyage. If 
these simple regulations are complied with, the 
volunteer receives a retaining fee of six pounds 
annually, besides pay and allowances when at 
drill. At sixty years of age, or before, if he 
become incapacitated and unable to earn a liveli- 
hood, he is entitled to an annuity of twelve pounds, 
and is also eligible for admission into the Coast- 
guard or Greenwich Hospital. The regulations 
that apply to officers of this force are equally 
advantageous, and are framed in all respects ona 
plan analogous to that drawn up for the seamen. 
There are at present eight drill-ships stationed 
in various ports of the United Kingdom, at any one 
of which a member of the force can perform his 
term of drill. Six of these ships lie in eastern 
——- is, in London, at North Shields, West 
artlepool, Sunderland, Dundee, and Aberdeen ; 
and two on the west coast, at Bristol and Liver- 
pool. Each ship is furnished by the Admiralty 
with a commander, master, medical officer, and 
paymaster; the crew consisting mainly of those 
seamen who are temporarily attached to the ship 
for the purpose of performing their drill. From 
the month of January 1860 to that of February in 
this year, 21,922 volunteers had been enrolled; 
and a comparison of the numbers entered at each 
port serves as some sort of guide to the relative 
»pularity of the service in various ports of the 
ingdom. Thus, it is found that London contri- 
butes 4 above a of 4700 
. men. But Live , the est port for tonnage 
in Great Britain, sends but forty more than 


North Shields, and only a hundred more than 
Sunderland. The port of Dundee furnishes a 
goodly list of 1056; whereas Glasgow, Greenock, 
and Newcastle together cannot make up that score. 
It is evident that this service is far more popular 
in the eastern than the western ports, though the 
cause thereof is difficult to indicate. The scheme was, 
at the outset, regarded with great suspicion by the 
sailors of our mercantile marine, who ined that 
its provisions comprehended some astute plan for 
manning the royal navy at their expense, and were 
an ingenious and substitute 
the old press-; system. But the t stren 
are now pretty well disabused of any such idea, and 
the force is indeed regarded as a great boon and 
badge of respectability by all good-class seafaring 
men who hail from the port of London. The 
Registrar-general of seamen calculates that, in the 
event of war, upwards of 10,000 men of this force 
would be available for active service in less than a 
week ; which number indicates, indeed, more than 
could be utilised with the present limited number 
of ships available in the royal navy. When the 
Trent affair was being discussed, and war with 
America was, for a short time, considered immi- 
nent, the office of the Registrar-general at Adelaide 
Place was thronged with Reserve men, who, when 
ordered up and asked how soon they. would be 
ready, replied: ‘Now: our kits are in the hall 
below, and we are all in sea-trim.’ At this time, 
when the manning of the royal navy ap to be 
agreat and increasing difficulty, it is a large satis- 
faction, and affords a great sense of security, to 
know that we have a Reserve of 21,000 officers 
and seamen, ready in case of need to do their duty 
in defending British hearths and homes. 


A DIFFERENCE OF DATE. 


Oxtp AGE, among its other burdens, has many a 
hard thing said about it by those whom youth and 
health should keep in good-humour, and free from 
evil speech. In particular, it is averred that old 
men all assimilate sooner or later to old women, in 
their insatiable passion for gossip. Folks point to 
the bow-windows in St James's Street, and certainly 
one must confess that there are people of the first 
fashion, and considerably advanced in years, who 
seem to have nothing to do but to gaze forth from 
thence and discuss the latest scandal. As ‘an ancient 
of days’ myself, I, however, deny that this can be 
proved to be a universal, or even a general attribute 
of old age. It belongs rather to middle life. It is 
at forty-five or fifty we begin to drop our own 
—s vices, and to observe those of our my 

urs. But I will grant this much, that the Old 
are fond of news. It may seem strange that those 
who are about to cross the threshold of life should 
interest themselves in what their experience must 
long have told them is vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
but so itis. I never enjoyed my newspaper as I 
do now at seventy-five, when my little grand- 
daughter lays it upon the table after dinner, and 
leaves me to its perusal and a pipe. (I am one of 
those persons who have smoked tobacco for half a 
century, and still flout the anti-narcotic societies by 
being alive and well.) 

The sight of that little golden-haired girl, full of 
her tricks and laughter, is one which does my eyes 
more good, in a metaphorical sense, than in a real 
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one. Their sight is not quite so good as it used to 
be, even when she is in the room. 

‘Surely, my darling,’ said I, on a night in March 
last when she brought in the paper as usual, ‘the 

‘Nonsense, dear grandpapa; let me put your 
spectacles on for you, and fi find the titbit of news : 
here it is—The Rebellion in Ireland !” 

And away she ran, with a laugh that is still very 
sweet to me, albeit I am arrived at those days 
wherein the Preacher says all ‘the daughters of 
music shall be brought low.’ 

Dear me, dear me, but this Fenian business is 

tting much more serious than was expected! 

ispatches of General French !—Who is he? I 
wonder.—Brilliant action at Ballina, ‘where, as our 
advanced-guard entered the town, the rebels fled 
in all directions, under our om and well-directed 
fire’ Why, it must have been quite an engage- 
ment! Cavalry, infantry, two ‘ curricle guns’ even 
ee they may be), all came into use. At 

ken, too, ‘no less than fifty of the rebels 
killed, am whom were several in French 
uniforms.’ ell, now, that’s most e inary. 
* French’ for ‘ Yankee ’—how seldom one sees such 
a clerical error as that in the Times. ‘In all 
the actions, at least six hundred of them’—— 
Why, this Fenian outbreak is a rebellion indeed! 
Ten of our own soldiers, too, put hors de combat. 
That’s sad. That seems to come home to one, 
more than the misfortunes of these immigrating 
scoundrels and their dupes. Hollo! ‘Upon 
entering the town of Killala’—yes, it’s the general 
himself whose dispatches I am reading—‘I pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the bishop, who, I feared, 
had suffered from the rage of the rebels, but was 
glad to find him and his family in safety, but pre- 
served from their violence only by the authority 
which Charost, the French commandant of the 
town, possessed over them, but which was begin- 
ning rapidly to decline before we arrived, insomuch 
that he was obliged to arm himself and the four 
French officers with a number of carbines, which 
he delivered up loaded in his room: the bishop, 
his family, and servants, were armed in the like 
manner by him, and served out with ammunition, 
in order to protect them from the threatened 
violence of the rebels. At the palace, the head- 
quarters of the commandant, I found two hundred 
“and barrels of powder.’ 
en at on earth can all that mean! What 
* have 1 got hold of? ‘ ‘Jenny, Jenny, you little 
and tell me wicked trick 
ou have been ing upon your old grandfather ! 
t can’t be red he 2 The Times, October 3, 
1798. Well, I thought it looked a smaller size 
than I wonder where the child got hold of 
it, and who put her up to hoaxing me. However, 
since I’ve got it, I’ll read it. Yes, that revolt of 
’98 was something very different, thank God, to 
this present trouble. There are no pitch caps 
and triangles on the side of order now, and no 
burnings and massacres on the other. Even these 
~ deluded wretches, the Fenians, have learned 
umanity. Let us see whether the world has 


altered for the better in other ery 
What a strange thing it is to hold a news-sheet 


in one’s hand which of everybody in the 
resent, and yet in reality has only to do with the 
ead! Not a single name here mentioned which 
is not by this time dust. Yes, there may be one: 
© On Saturday last, at his house in Great land 


Place, the lady of William Bushby, Esq., of @ son’ 
That child may be now alive, and my pos b 
some seven years. The advertisement of his bi 

is the only announcement of that kind in the paper, 
and how oddly it is worded! ‘At his house,’ &c. 
There is only one marriage too: Thomas Hardy, 
Esq., Captain in the Hon. East India Company’s 
Marine, of Bombay, to Miss Mack. Wives were 
‘ladies,’ per advertisement, in those days, and 
brides were ‘ misses. Not only have Captain and 
Mrs Hardy long exchanged the bridal-bed for the 
grave, but even the H.E.L.C, which doubtless 
seemed eternal in those days, is dead and gone 
likewise. There are only two deaths recorded. 

‘On Sunday, the 23d ult., at Afford Hall, in the 
county of Northampton, the Hon. Mrs Denzil 
Onslow, only daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
Petre, by his Lordship’s first Lady, Ann Howard, 
of Buckingham House, Norfolk.’ 

‘On the 24th of last month, much regretted, at 
his house at Hackney Terrace, after a short illness, 
Mr John Braidwood, many years an eminent In- 
structor of the Deaf and Dumb, and son-in-law of 
the gentleman of the same name who first brought 
this useful art to perfection in Great Britain. e 

ublic will be happy to find (see Advertisement in 

nt of this piper) that an institution so beneficial 

to an unfortunate part of mankind is to be con- 
tinued by his family’ 

So even in those days folks had an eye to busi- 
ness, and were not so overcome by bereavements 
that tears obscured it. Vice and imposture, too, 
prevailed, as now a days, for there is an advertise- 
ment of a medical quack, such as one finds in low- 
class journals of the present day often enough, but 
with which the Times no longer soils its sheets. 
There are paragraphs of news, too, couched in terms 
so coarse that they would set Belgravia shivering 
over its chocolate, were they reproduced in to- 
morrow morning’s edition. 

It is curious to find one patent medicine appear- 
ing in the advertisement columns which a 
even to this date—namely, James’ Powders. These 
are sold (says this old print) ‘ only by Francis New- 
berry, at No. 45 in St Paul’s Churchyard, and at Dr 
James’ late house in Bruton Street, London. .... 
As many ms mistake Mr Newberry’s house, to 
which he has recently made e 
it is necessary to point out that it is a large White 
House, at the a of St Paul’s nearest to Cheap- 
side, with a Bust of Dr James, and these words on 
the Front: “The only warehouse for Dr James’ 
Powders.”’ 

There are only four people who advertise in 
this old Times that they want places! one of them 
as ‘ Footman in any small genteel family: a young 
man twenty-one years of age. ree of the city: no 
objection to be in a warehouse, to assist in packing 
and taking out small parcels, and do anything that 
is required of him in the house.” A very different 
sort of youth from the footman of to-day, who 
‘ knows his place,’ and refuses to carry up the coal- 
scuttle to the drawing-floor. Among the auction- 
eers’ advertisements are to be seen the names of 
Christie and Foster, which though dealing so much 
with ‘ going ' and ‘gone,’ have survived even to this 
date. At Garraway’s, now extinct and demolished, 
is to be sold, by inch of candle, a live elephant (to 
be seen at Mr Well’s, Upper Dockyard, Rother- 
hithe), and 1095 elephants’ teeth. For all I know, 
I may be wearing some of these (or a part of one) 
in my ancient jaws at the present moment: 
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cam, who is a long-lived animal, may also be 
still trumpeting his whereabouts. Let us hope the 
creature is not still at Rotherhithe. 

Under the head of Education, there is but one 
advertisement : ‘ Miss Rutter’s Boarding-school for 
Young Ladies, Mordon Lane, Surrey, which, from 
its vicinity to Mordon House Academy [surely not 
for young gentlemen sses unusual advan- 
tages. A grammatical knowledge of the English 
and French is imparted ; and instruc- 
tion given in the various branches of useful and 
ornamental needle-work. Ah! I remember my 
ad sister being put to that sampler-work, and 
ikewise to Chinese screens, when she was about 
little Jenny’s age: she died more than half a 
century ago, betrothed to one who is now a 
widower for the third time. How Time flies! 
‘The year 1797 of Dodsley’s Annual Register is in 
a state of considerable forwardness.’ Excuse me, 
Mr Dodsley (if an apology can be accepted by a 
ghost), but we now must read ‘ considerable back- 
wardness.’ 

There is absolutely only a single advertisement 
of “or to let: these are ‘genteelly fur- 
nished in the vicinity of Finsb uare ;’ not 
a syllable, of course, as yet hin’ of their 
comeatability through the eastern extension of 
the Underground Railway. Neither was there a 
breath —- those days with respect to Pneu- 
matic —_ in the delivery of letters. The 
General Post-office appears, indeed, in these col- 
umns, but in reference to a very different matter : 
‘Two Hundred Pounds Reward! The postboy car- 
rying the mail from Bromley to Sevenoaks last 
night, was stopped about two miles from Farn- 
borough, between the hours of ten and eleven 
o'clock, by a single highwayman, who presented a 
horse-pistol and demanded the Mail, which the boy 
gave him. He offered the robber half a guinea, but 
he declined taking it.’ Mr Vernon of the Treasury 
returning to town with a friend in a post-chaise, 
was also robbed last Monday, near Weston Turn- 
pike ; Lieutenant Millar of the Royal Horse Guards 
suffered a like calamity on the same night at Steve- 
nage ; and Mr Courvoisier, one of His Majesty’s 
messengers, was oot near Maidenhead, and lost 
his money in a similar way. What a hubbub there 
would be if three highway robberies should take 
place to-night! yet the above are recorded in the 
most natural manner, without any sensation head- 
ings whatsoever. 

t would appear to have been about this date 
that fox-hunters first to wear scarlet, for 
under the head of ‘ Hunting Season,’ Gouldsmith, 
embroiderer to His Majesty, 108 New Bond Street, 
‘respectfully acquaints the nobility and gentry that 
he has pre some of the New Patent Water- 

roof Cloth in Scarlet. He has been honoured, 

e says, with many orders during the spring, but 
on account of the great demand there was for 
military, he is only just set at liberty to attend to 
the gentlemen-sportsmen. 

But though there is plenty of ey for 
soldiers, there is much more for sailors. is copy 
of the Times is remarkable for containing the first 
intelligence of the battle of the Nile, and the official 
dispatches of Sir Horatio Nelson. This great news 
was no less than six-and-twenty days in reachin 
London, whereupon ‘the Park and Tower guns, an 
the merry peals of the bells from the steeples, soon 
announced this happy event to the public; and Mr 
Winchester, the messenger, was sent off express to 


the king at Weymouth, in order that His Majesty 
might learn the glad tidings before he went to rest.’ 
Surely never was a victory more complete: it is, 
however, modestly announced by the Great 
os, who is careful to praise everybody but 


‘I was wounded in the head, and obliged to be 
carried off the deck ; but the service ered no 
loss by that event. Captain Berry was fully equal 
to the important service then going on.’ He almost 
apologises for the fact that two ships out of the 
great French fleet should still bear the tri-colour. 

‘Two, with two frigates, I am sorry to say, made 
their escape’ How the rest were accounted for can 
be read below: 


FRENCH LINE OF BATTLE. 

1. Le Guerrier, 74 guns, 700 men—Taken. 

2. Le Conquérant, 70 guns, 700 men—Taken. 

3. Le Spartiate, 74 guns, 700 men—Taken. 

4. L’Aquilon, 74 guns, 700 men—Taken. 

5. Le Souverain Peuple, 74 guns, 700 men— 
Taken. 

6. Le Franklin, Blanquet, First Centre Admiral, 
80 guns, 800 men—Taken. 

7. L’Orient, Brueys, Admiral and Commander- 
in-chief, 120 guns, 1010 men—Burnt. 

8. Le Tonnant, 80 guns, 800 men—Taken. 

9. L’Hewreux, 74 guns, 700 men—Taken. 

10. Le Timoleon, 74 guns, 700 men—Burnt. 

11. Le Mercure, 74 guns, 700 men—Taken. 

12. Le Guillaume Tell, Villeneuve, Second Centre 
Admiral, 80 guns, 800 men—Esca 

13. Le Gevereux (sic), 74 guns, 700 men—Escaped. 

FRIGATES. 

14. Le (sic) Diane, 48 , 300 men—Esca 

15. Le Justice, gum, 300 

16. Le (sic) Artemise, 36 guns, 250 men—Burnt. 

17. Le (ste) Serieuse, 36 guns, 250 men—Dis- 
masted and Sunk. Horatio NELSON. 

Vanguard, off the Mouth of the Nile, 

Aug. 3, 1798. 

Considering the magnitude of the forces en 
and the completeness of the victory, the return of 
killed and wounded upon our side—namely, 895— 
appears very inconsiderable. Immediately that the 
intelligence was known at Lloyd’s, a subscription 
was opened for the relief of the widows and orp 
and the first advertisement in the paper is the 
announcement of a grand gala at Ranelagh for the 
same purpose. At Covent Garden, the p i 
evening (where Zanga in the Revenge was ‘— 
by Mr Kemble), the news of this battle produced, 
as it well might, ‘a burst of patriotic exultation ;’ 
for ‘the Nile,’ if not the greatest of our Nelson’s 
victories, was the greatest unalloyed by his loss. 
The verses added for the occasion to Rule Britannia, 
although of no intrinsic merit, embody the po 


ular 
the | feeling of that date with respect to our peri soe 


across Channel. 
Again the tributary strain 
Of grateful Britons let us raise, 
And to the Heroes on the Main 
Triumphant add a Nelson’s praise. 
Though the Great Nation proudly boasts 
Herself invincible to be, 
_ Yet our brave Nelson still can prove 
Britannia Mistress of the Sea. 
In the leading article, too, we are told that this 
great victory is of less importance in itself than in 
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the confidence which it will afford to the injured 
victims of the French Republic. ‘Already we 
know that a considerable army of Russians is 
approaching the Austrian territories to give confi- 
dence to the, we fear, yet undecided politics of the 
Emperor of Germany ; a Russian fleet is arrived at 
Constantinople, on its ge to the Mediter- 
ranean through the Dardanelles; and the Grand 
Signior, from the decision and vigour which guide 
his councils, and hasten his preparations by sea 
and land, seems anxious to emulate his ancient 
rival in laudable exertions. The king of Naples 
we have long known to be hearty in the good 
cause, and waiting only for the protection of a 
British fleet to declare himself. Every petty state 
in Italy is weary of the endless rapacity of the 
agents of the Directory ; and we have no doubt 
but the first successes obtained over the French 
will induce the new republics to declare themselves 
— their tyrannous conquerors. We have 
ways asserted that the only way to make a safe 
with the Directory was by vigorous and 
successful exertions; and the prospect before us 
reanimates our hopes of seeing a termination to 
this calamitous war, in the only way in which it 
can be terminated either with honour or security. 
Motives of private interest or state necessity may 
have induced some cabinets to make peace wit 
France, and even to become her allies. But though 
France may have allies, it is impossible that the 
French oem can have any, who are so sincerely.’ 

Even the radicals forgot their republican sym- 
pathies in their satisfaction at this gallant deed 
of their fellow-countrymen, and the Gods of Covent 
Garden, after Rule Britannia had been encored, 
were so complaisant as to demand God save the 
King. At Drury Lane, ‘a person in the gallery 
calling frequently for the tune of Britons, strike 
Home, was silenced by the appropriate observation 
of another at some distance from him: “ Why, 
d—n it, they have—haven’t they ?”’ 

The facetie in this venerable news-sheet is not 
of a high class, and some of it (which we are not 
going to quote, ladies) belongs, as we have already 

inted, to that category of humour which is entitled 
‘Gentlemen’s Stories. 

If chignons were not in fashion at that time, 
hair-nets—which they superseded but a year ago— 
— to have been so: ‘ To captivate, is the great 
object of female dress, but the fashionables of the 
present day forget the old adage [fancy calling a 
quotation from Holy Writ an old adage!), “In 
ove lh the net spread in the sight of any 

Where there is no intention of fun, however, the 
old statements, read by to-day’s light, are sometimes 
very amusing. 

‘Amongst the wonders of the present day, Mrs 
Siddons’s late achievements at Brighton, Bath, and 
London should not be forgotten. She positively 

rformed at each of these places within the 
incredibly short of ninety-six hours.’ 

Some paragraphs, again, are sad enough. There 
is an account of a certain John Hanning, con- 
demned for killing one of a press-gang, and who 
commits suicide in prison to escape the gallows, 
without one word of pity for the poor wretch, who 
had probably only resisted being forcibly torn 
away from his home. The coroner’s verdict is 
felo de se, in consequence of which the body was in 
the evening buried in the cross-road near St John’s 
Church. There is a touch of amelioration, how- 


ever, even here. ‘The stake, commonly used on 
such occasions, was dispensed with.’ 

Upon the whole, I cannot doubt that the Times 
of to-day records a much more satisfactory state of 
things Sen this ancient sheet, notwithstanding its 
Victory of the Nile. I believe we are now a wiser 
and better nation, although it is impossible we 
can be a braver, than in 1798. It is indisputable 
that we are far more prosperous: the Three _ 
of On which to-day are at 91}, stood at that date 
at 50%. 


DEAD VIOLETS. 


Let them lie—ah, let them lie! 
Plucked flowers—dead to-morrow ; 
Lift the lid up quietly, 
As you'd lift the mystery 
Of a buried sorrow. 


Let them lie—the fragrant things, 
All their souls thus giving ; 

Let no breeze’s ambient wings, 

And no useless water-springs, 
Mock them into living. 


They have lived—they live no more ; 
Nothing can requite them 

For the gentle life they bore, 

Which to up-yield in full store 
It did so delight them. 


Yes, I ween, flower-corses fair ! 
"Twas a joyful yielding ; 

Like some soul heroic, rare, 

That leaps boldly forth in air 
For its loved one’s shielding. 


Surely, ye were glad to die 
In the hand that slew ye; 
Glad to leave the open sky, 
And the airs that wandered by, 
And the bees that knew ye; 


Giving up a small earth-place, 
And a day of blooming, 

Here to lie in narrow space, 

Smiling in this smileless face 
With such sweet perfuming. 


O ye little violets, dead ! 
Coftined from all gazes, 

We will also smile, and shed 

Out of heart-flowers withered 
Perfume of sweet praises. 


And as ye, for this poor sake, 
Love with life are buying, 
So, I doubt not, One will make 
All our gathered flowen to take 
Richer scent throughdying. 
The Tale, Lond Unswater, will be finished at the 
end of July, and will be followed on Saturday, August 
3d, by an ORIGINAL NoveEt, entitled 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
By the Author of ‘Lost Str Masstneserp,’ &c. 
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